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ETCHER  NOTES. 

July,  i88i. 


AT  THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

The  Black  and  White. 

HE  ninth  exhibition  of  works  in  Black  and 
White  is,  as  regards  etching,  we  fancy 
scarcely  up  to  the  standard  of  last  year’s 
display.  Etchings  there  are  in  abundance, 
yet  there  are  very  few  new  ones  of  striking 
importance,  and  indeed  several  well-known  artists  are  en¬ 
tirely  unrepresented. 

Mr.  Haig  again  attracts  first  attention.  He  contributes 
one  of  those  large  architectural  pieces  for  which  he  is  no'.v 
deservedly  famous.  It  is  a  view  “  In  the  Aisles  of  Chartres,” 
and  displays  a  knowledge  of  architecture  only  to  be  acquired 
by  constant  study  based  on  a  natural  talent  for  the  subject ; 
yet  despite  this  accuracy  there  is  no  loss  of  breadth  or  of 
artistic  feeling.  Mr.  Colin  Hunter  sends  a  fine  plate  called 
“  Lowering  Sail,”  which  forms  a  suitable  companion  to  “  The 
Gare  Loch,”  which  has  already  appeared  in  the  Painter- 
Etcher  Exhibition.  Mr.  C.  P.  Slocombe’s  “  A  Fine  Day  on 
the  Surrey  Hills  ”  is  a  good  work ;  so  also  is  his  “  Stormy 
March,”  which  is  badly  hung.  Mr.  Sumner’s  cleverest  pro¬ 
duction  is,  perhaps,  his  night  view  in  Tewkesbury.  Mr. 
Bradley  sends,  from  Florence,  five  fine  views  of  Italy  and  the 
East;  the  best  are  the  “  Port  of  Chiogga”  and  “Sardis.”  Mr. 
Charles  Robertson  contributes  a  good  plate  entitled  “  Even¬ 
ing,”  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Rogers,  a  slight  study  of  “ H.  M.S.  Victory.” 
Of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  three,  the  best  is  “  The  Lonely  Pool.” 
Miss  C.  M.  Nichol’s  sea-piece  (No.  113)  in  dry-point  is 
somewhat  spoilt  by  the  ugly  rocks  in  the  foreground. 

Mr.  Evershed  is  represented  by  a  view  of  Isleworth,  etched 
in  the  careful  manner  usual  to  him.  Mr.  Withers  “  In  Whitby 
Harbour  ”  is  a  meritorious  production,  and  shows  consider¬ 
able  advance  beyond  his  earlier  works;  his  other  two  plates, 
also  views  in  Whitby,  are  worthy  of  a  much  better  position. 

Mr.  Arthur  Severn  sends  two  plates,  both  on  the  lower 
Thames — the  one  a  clever  study  of  Putney  Bridge  after  a 
snow  storm,  and  the  other  a  view  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment;  Mr.  H.  P.  Angley  two  works  of  merit,  “On  the 
Itchen,  Hants  (a  subject  which  we  imagined  Mr.  Sumner 
had  exhausted),  and  “  The  Canal,  Bishopstoke,  Hants.” 

Among  other  works  we  noticed  Mr.  Ragon’s  slight  but 
clever  studies,  “Going  down  with  the  Tide,”  Mr.  Leyde’s 
“Salmon  Fishing  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,”  and  Mr.  L.  B. 
Phillips’s  “  In  Harbour — Sunset.” 

Of  foreign  artists,  M.  Appian  sends  two  plates,  both  of 
which  are  badly  hung — the  one  on  the  floor,  the  other  on  the 
ceiling ;  the  latter,  “  Entree  du  Village  d’Arlemare,”  we  did 
manage  to  see  and  appreciate;  the  former  was  beyond  us. 


M.  Rischgitz  sends  a  second  trial  proof  of  a  plate  entitled 
“  Grouse-shooting  at  Dunkeld,”  M.  Vanderhoof,  “  Sunset  on 
the  Marne,”  M.  Gauthier  a  very  clever  plate,  “  Le  petit  bras 
de  la  Seine  pendant  les  glaces,”  M.  Gu^rard  ten  vigorous 
sea-studies  in  one  frame  (the  best  of  his  contributions) ;  and 
MM.  De  los  Rios,  Lalanne,  Tissot,  and  Rudeaux  also  exhibit 
good  work. 

American  etching  is  represented  by  Mr.  Parrish,  who 
contributes  no  less  than  fourteen  plates,  all  of  more  or  less 
merit,  of  which  the  best  are  a  “  Northern  Moorland  ”  and 
“  Portsmouth  Harbour ;  ”  several  of  the  remaining  twelve 
are  views  in  Gloucester;  especially  to  be  noticed  is  No. 
598,  a  morning  view  of  the  harbour.  Mr.  Parrish  is  the 
most  prolific  artist  we  know;  he  contributed  eleven  works 
to  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Painter-Etcher  Society.  We 
trust  he  will  not  overstep  the  boundary  where  facility  and 
rapidity  end  and  carelessness  begins. 

Among  cop}'ist-etchers  Mr.  C.  O.  Murray  is  quickly  taking 
a  foremost  place;  we  think  he  is  more  successful  in  the 
translation  of  other  artists’  designs  than  in  original  work. 
To  the  present  exhibition  he  sends  five  plates.  His  “  Sons 
of  the  Brave,”  after  P.  R.  Morris,  A.R.A.,  and  his  “  Saved,” 
after  C.  N.  Hemy,  are  well-known :  his  “  Sappho”  (proof  in 
progress),  after  Alma-Tadema,  R.A.,  will  be  welcomed  on  its 
own  merits  as  an  etching,  as  well  as  a  faithful  reminiscence 
of  a  popular  painting ;  and  his  copy  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay’s 
“Charon’s  Boat”  (also  “in  progress”),  is  almost  equally 
good.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  original  of  “  Sappho  " 
is  now  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  that  of  “  Charon’s  Boat  ” 
in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 


Messrs.  Goodall  and  Son  have  recently  brought  out  a 
neat  little  box  containing  twenty-four  “  Graphic  Corre¬ 
spondence  Cards,”  or  “Etched  Memories  of  Travel,”  with 
envelopes  to  match.  Each  card  has  on  the  left-hand  top 
comer  a  carefully  etched,  or  rather  engraved,  view,  encircled 
with  a  tastefully  designed  floral  decoration.  Most  of  them 
are  taken  from  Continental  cities,  and  no  traveller  could 
open  the  box  without  finding  at  least  one  place  he  had 
visited ;  but  only  some  bear  their  names,  and  one  is  at  a  loss 
to  recognize  a  few  of  the  anonymous  pictures.  They  are  of 
very  equal  merit  and  all  convey  a  good  idea  of  light  and 
shade :  the  best,  perhaps,  are,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Venice  (the 
Doge’s  Palace),  the  Houses  of  Parliament — Westminster, 
and  Edinburgh. 
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ETCHER  NOTES. 


OBITUARY. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer,  which  occurred  on 
the  24th  of  May,  England  has  lost  an  artist  of  no  common 
merit.  Mr.  Palmer’s  art  is  entirely  that  of  a  bygone  age. 
Poetical  to  the  last  degree,  strongly  imaginative,  instinctively 
opposed  to  anything  like  the  mere  portrayal  of  nature,  im¬ 
pressed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  influence  of  Blake,  and 
with  a  strong  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  Claude  Lorrain — 
he  made  for  himself  a  style  in  art,  and  produced  works 
which  will  be  a  lasting  monument  to  his  memory.  While 
still  living  he  received  much  praise  at  the  hands  of  well- 
known  writers. 

As  an  etcher  he  differs  much  from  the  modem  school ; 
his  work  more  nearly  approaches  in  appearance  to  that  of 
the  mezzotinter  and  the  line  engraver,  and  by  the  use  of 
mere  line  work  and  “  a  delicate  close  shading  ”  he  has 
produced  better  effects  in  tenderness  and  chiaroscuro  than 
more  modern  artists  have  succeeded  in  getting  with  tints, 
retroussage,  and  all  the  later  technical  improvements ;  and 
many  etchers  of  to-day  would  do  well  to  take  example  by 
his  careful  and  honest  working.  A  note  in  the  third  edition 
of  Mr.  Hamerton’s  “Etching  and  Etchers”  may  interest 
those  who  have  not  read  that  valuable  work.  “  The  reader 
acquainted  with  technical  matters  will  learn  with  some  sur¬ 
prise  that  Mr.  Palmer  has  never  once  had  recourse  to  re¬ 
biting.  This  only  shows  the  remarkable  skill  with  which  he 
manages  the  acid — a  skill  the  more  remarkable  that  he  has 
etched  so  few  plates.” 

Of  Mr.  Palmer’s  art,  Mr.  Hamerton  says :  “  It  is  so  tender 
as  to  remind  us  of  all  that  is  softest  and  sweetest  in  the  heart 
of  pastoral  nature,  and  yet  so  learned  that  it  seems  as  if  some 
angel  had  met  the  artist  in  his  studious  solitude,  and  taught 
him.  Imaginations  graceful  as  a  maiden’s  dream  but  with¬ 
out  her  ignorance,  teachings  profounder  than  those  of  Science 
yet  without  her  pedantry,  a  serene  spirit  inherited  from  the 
true  and  great  poets  of  the  times  of  old  who  are  his  fathers, 
all  these  he  gives  us  with  his  art.” 

For  much  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  life,  so  far  as  it 
will  interest  the  general  reader,  we  are  indebted  to  an  article 
in  the  “Portfolio”  for  1872,  which  embodies  an  autobio¬ 
graphic  letter  from  the  artist  himself. 

He  was  bom  in  1805,  and  owing  to  a  delicate  constitution 
received  his  education  at  home,  from  his  father,  who,  he  tells 
us,  “  made  me  learn  by  heart  much  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
He  carried  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  little  manuscript  books 
with  vellum  covers,  transcribing  in  them  the  essence  of  what¬ 
ever  he  had  lately  read,  so  that,  in  our  many  walks  together, 
there  was  always  some  topic  of  interest  when  the  route  was 
weary  or  unattractive.”  He  goes  on  to  say,  “  I  remember, 
too,  the  priceless  value  of  a  faithful  and  intelligent  domestic, 
my  nurse,  who,  with  little  education  else,  was  ripe  in  that 
without  which  so  much  is  often  useless  or  mischievous : 
deeply  read  in  her  Bible  and  Paradise  Lost.  .  .  .  When 
less  than  four  years  old,  as  I  was  standing  with  her,  watching 
the  shadows  on  the  wall  from  branches  of  elm  behind  which 
the  moon  had  risen,  she  transferred  and  fixed  the  fleeting 
image  in  my  memory  by  repeating  the  couplet — 

‘Vain  man,  the  vision  of  a  moment  made. 

Dream  of  a  dream  and  shadow  of  a  shade.’ 

I  never  forgot  those  shadows,  and  am  often  trying  to  paint 
them.”  We  venture  to  think  that  there  are  very  few  children 
“  less  than  four  years  old,”  who  would  either  appreciate  the 


situation  at  the  time  or  remember  the  circumstance  after¬ 
wards. 

With  such  an  education  in  his  childhood,  it  is  little  won¬ 
der  that  Palmer  became  an  artist  of  much  feeling  and  imagi¬ 
nation.  Milton’s  poems  have  inspired  subjects  for  many 
of  his  paintings.  Before  leaving  this  letter,  however,  we 
must  give  in  Mr.  Palmer’s  own  words  a  description  of  his 
subsequent  introduction  to  Blake,  as  characteristic  of  that 
artist.  “  He  fixed  his  grey  eyes  upon  me,  and  said,  ‘  Do  you 
work  with  fear  and  trembling  ?  ’  ‘  Yes,  indeed,’  was  the  reply. 
‘  Then,’  said  he,  ‘  you’ll  do.’  ” 

In  1819  Mr.  Palmer  first  exhibited — at  the  British  Insti¬ 
tution — and  on  his  fourteenth  birthday  he  received  a  letter 
saying  that  one  of  his  two  pictures  was  sold.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  prosperous  career.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  gain  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Linnell,  who 
gave  him  much  kind  advice — recommending  him  to  study 
figure  drawing. 

In  1819  he  had  also  contributed  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
From  this  time  he  resided  for  many  years  with  his  father  at 
Shoreham,  engrossed  in  his  art ;  he  frequently  sent  works  to 
the  Royal  Academy  and  the  British  Institution.  His  last 
exhibited  work  at  the  former  gallery  appeared  in  1842. 

In  1839  he  married  a  daughter  of  his  instructor,  Mr. 
Linnell,  and  then  spent  two  years  in  Italy.  After  a  residence 
of  some  years  at  Kensington,  Mr.  Palmer  removed  (on  the 
death  of  his  elder  son),  in  1861,  to  Furze  Hill,  near  Reigate, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death,  when  he  had  reached  the 
ripe  age  of  seventy-five. 

In  1843  Mr.  Palmer  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours ;  and  thenceforth  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  their  exhibitions, — even  to  this  last 
year;  sending  in  all  no  less  than  127  works.  Twelve  years 
later  he  became  a  full  member. 

In  1853  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Etching  Club, 
and  the  majority  of  his  best  plates  have  appeared  in  the 
publications  of  that  Society.  One  regrets  on  looking  over  the 
“  L’ Allegro”  published  by  the  Club  in  1849,  that  he  was  not 
then  a  member,  for  it  was  a  subject  well  suited  to  his  genius. 

Though  he  sent  a  plate  to  the  present  exhibition  of  the 
Black  and  White,  yet  he  took  no  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  Society  of  Painter-Etchers. 

His  works  with  the  etching  needle  are  but  few  in  number 
and  small  in  size  :  we  give  a  list  of  them  : — 

The  Willow. 

“  To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight.”  1857. 

“  The  ploughman  seeks  the  upland  lawn  ; 

O’er  watch^,  the  sliepherd  nods  at  dawn.”  1857. 

English  Pastoral  (The  Rising  Moon).  1857. 

Tardus  Bubulcus  (The  Herdsman).  1865. 

The  Eiarly  Ploughman  (or  “The  morning  spread  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains  ”). 

The  Morning  of  Life  (Work  and  Gossip).  1872. 

“Come,  thou  Monarch  of  the  Vine !  ”  (Plumpy  Bacchus) ;  two  plates 
on  one  page.  In  the  Sengs  of  Shakespeare. 

Sonnet  to  Christmas. 

Sunset  ( pnsblished in  the  ‘  'Portfolio,  ”1872,  miscalled  ‘  ‘The  Sun  rising.  ”) 

The  full  Moon.  In  Bampfylde's  “  Christmas." 

The  Bell  Man. 

The  Lonely  Tower. 

Early  Mornii^ — Opening  of  the  Fold.  18S0. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  postpone  “  Practical  Notes 
on  Etching,”  until  next  month. 

Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  The  Etcher,  Crown  Building,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


GOING  FOR  BAIT. 


OTTO  LEYDE. 


SVER  busy  and  employed  at  occupations  shifting  with  the  tide 
and  weather;  hardy,  happy  and  brave,  such  is  the  jolly  sand-boy 
caught  in  the  etching  before  us  on  the  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
A  chip  of  the  old  block,  following  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father 
through  all  the  pleasures,  trials  and  labours  necessary  for  a  happy  realization  of  a 
fisher-lad’s  dreams  and  expectations  ;  the  height  of  his  ambition  being  some  day 
to  possess  a  fishing-boat,  or  at  least  a  share  in  one,  and  to  help  to  gather  in  the 
silvery  harvest  of  the  deep. 
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BUTCHER  ROW,  COVENTRY. 


W.  H.  URWICK. 


OR  calling  up  memories  of  the  past,  there  are  few  places  better  than 
Coventry.  Although  modern  improvement  is  rapidly  sweeping  it 
away,  enough  remains  of  the  old  town  to  give  the  streets  a  decidedly 
mediaeval  aspect.  Narrow  lanes  and  overhanging  gables  still  abound, 
and  among  the  most  perfect  of  these  relics  is  Butcher  Row.  Four  of  the  city  gates 
remain  standing,  and  occasionally  parts  of  the  old  walls  are  to  be  seen.  Coventry, 
however,  in  the  Civil  Wars  sided  with  the  Parliament  and  at  the  restoration  of 


Charles  II.  its  walls — which  formerly  were  three  miles  in  circumference  and  nine 
feet  thick,  with  thirty-two  towers  and  gates — were  dismantled.  A  pleasant  feature 
in  the  town  is  the  number  of  large  gardens ;  behind  the  houses  and  places  of 
business  glimpses  are  to  be  had  of  green  lawns  and  beds  of  flowers.  The 
hospitals,  or  more  properly  alms-houses  for  old  people,  are  especially  quaint  and 
picturesque.  Ford’s  Hospital  for  old  women  in  Greyfriars  Lane,  built  by  William 
Ford  in  1529,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  timber  architecture.  Bond’s  Hospital  for  old 
men  in  Fleet  Street  is  another.  For  an  artist  there  is  work  enough,  for  not  only 
are  the  buildings  rich  in  colour  and  depth  of  light  and  shade,  but  the  old  pensioners 
themselves  wear  the  costume  of  bygone  days,  and  accord  in  a  charming  way  with 
their  surroundings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  artists,  and  especially  those  who 
practise  etching,  will  set  to  work  to  depict  this  and  other  old  English  towns.  They 
will  find  Coventry  easier  to  get  at  than  the  towns  of  Holland  or  Belgium — far 
cheaper,  and  the  trouble  of  sketching  in  the  streets  not  nearly  so  great,  for  who 
cannot  remember  the  pleasure  of  sitting  amidst  a  garlic-loving,  chattering  crowd 
in  those  places  ?  As  to  churches,  ever  since  the  Poet  Laureate 


“  Waited  for  the  train  at  Coventry, 

And  hung  with  gfrooms  and  porters  on  the  bridge,” 


Coventry  and  its  spires  have  been  household  words.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  demon  of 
restoration  has  done  its  dreadful  work,  but  still  much  remains.  And  in  the  night 
the  old  chimes  from  St.  Michael’s  ring  out  their  quiet  music  just  as  they  did  in  the 
days  gone  by,  sounding  from  their  height  as  if  the  notes  came  from  the  sky. 


ROME-VIEW  FROM  THE  PONTE  SISTO. 

WILLIAM  SCOTT. 

HE  new  works  for  the  embankment  of  the  Tiber  are  fast  removing  many 
of  the  old  picturesque  features  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ponte 
Sisto.  The  sketch  is  taken  looking  up  the  river  towards  the  Castle  of 
Sant’  Angelo.  On  the  left  are  the  once  celebrated  and  beautiful  gardens 
of  the  Farnesina  Villa,  now  given  over  to  excavators  and  masons,  where  several 
interesting  relics  have  been  discovered  during  the  progress  of  the  works.  On  the 
right,  behind  the  tall  houses  which  rise  directly  from  the  water,  is  the  Farnese 
Palace ;  and  the  round  building  beyond  them  is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Morte,  commonly  called  the  Church  of  Death,  and  chiefly  used  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  a  burial  guild.  The  large  building  which  forms  the  principal  object  in 
the  picture  is  the  Palazzo  Falconieri,  built  by  Borromini  and  once  the  residence  of 
Cardinal  Fesch.  Further  on  are  many  picturesque  old  houses  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  the  suspension-bridge  which  connects  Trastevere  with  the  city  proper,  close  to 
the  church  of  San  Giovanni  de’  Fiorentini. 
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